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THE NATIVES OF RAROTONGA, 


Bringing their Idois te Protestant Missionaries. 


This scene is described with much force brutes which perish,” to “the horse andthe 2 
by some of the spectators; and extrnets mul, which have no understanding,” so far 5 
from similar accounts will be found below. below “the ox wh ch knoweth his owner,” § 

To an intelligent mind, an! especially to as to adopt a block of wood as an object of 
a sensitive Christian heart, the spectacle, so adoration instead of our common Father ¢ 
well represented by a skillful artist, is ree { and Creator, benefactor and proprietor, the ¢ 
plete with interestng and affecting con. Lord God Almighty, the source and centre 


sidera ons. How can a human being. a of all love and perfection ? 


member of that race which was created “ in 


i i 


Yet the melancholy fact is before us; 
the image of God,” a brother of ourown > and here is presented to our view sad evi- 
family, have been sunk so low in knowl- 5§ dence of the truth, that, although in all 
ledge, judgment and taste, so like to “the ages “the heavens declare the glory of 
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God,” and all are without excuse who say 
there is no God, “ yet the human race have 
generally chosen “not to reain God in 
their knowledge,” and have been “ given 
over to a reprobate mind, chong ng the truth 
of God into a lie, and worshipping and 
serving the creature more than the Creator.”’ 

We have before spoken at some lencth 
of the obligations under which the Protes- 
tant missionaries of modern days have laid 
us all. by the accurate and well-timed in- 
formation they have collected and furnished 
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their idols, from an intercourse with for- 
eigners of about forty years’ duration, al- 
though in other respects they generally 
derived much ev}! and little cood from their 
visitors, overthrew the system of superstition 
before the first missionaries landed on their 
shores. ‘This was not accomplished, how 
ever, without a violent struggle; and the 
heathen party continued for several years 
to resist the propagation of Christianity. 
By degrees, however, rulers, people, and 
even priests, yielded to truth and conscience, 


us with, in different departments of knowl. ¢ and a reformation took place which may 
edse. We owe them still more, however, ~ well be regarded with wonder, gratitude 
for the important moral lessons they have . and encouragement. 
taught us, by displaying to our view the Idolatry is also cruel. Its priests require 
effects of heathenism, and the triumphs of 4 sacrifices of various kinds, under the pre- 
Gospel truth faithfully preached and ex- tence of propitiating their divinities, but 
hibited in practice. Their labors and sac- really for the purpose of gaining power or 
rifices have in this way produced great honor for themselves. In some of the 
good upon many of those whom they have Islands, oppression, cruelty and murder, 
left behind, scarcely less perhaps than those especially infanticide, prevailed in a shock- 
conferred on the objects of their benevol- ing decrees. A priest, at some of their 
ence. ceremonies, had only to point at any person 
The contrast between the moral state of present, to have him despatched in an in- 
the Sandwich, Friendly and other Islands in ¢ stant, his heart torn out and laid at his feet. 
the Pacific, and the sublime or beautiful The Areot Society was a strange and 
scenery, the benignant climate and the lux- detestable association, formed on the most 
uriant vegetation, was of a melancholy immoral principles, and for the perpetration 
nature. Many superficial persons have of the greatest crimes. It had existed from 
imagined idolatry to be harmless, and not time immemorial, embraced a large portion 
a few writers have praised some of its fea- of the people, and exerted a most baneful 
tures. as humane and refining. ‘The nearer influence. Itseems indeed wonderful that 
and more accurate views, which our mis- any remains of decency could have sub- 
sionaries have enabled us to take of it, sisted in a nation where so degrading and 
in its various forms, have discountenanced subversive an institution had a footing. In 
such groundless representations, and given some of its principal features the Areoi 
us reason to contemplate false religions may be compared with customs known 
with horror, and their unhappy victims with among many of the tribes of Western 
the deepest compassion. Africa, and in some other parts of the world, 
Idolatry isa religion of forms, and there. as well as with the Bacchanals of the Ro- 
fore, from its very nature, embraces the mans. Strange as it may seem, however, 
spirit of persecution. History teaches us even that profligate institution soon began 
that it has ever been so, and the cause is to succumb before the influence of the 
easily explained: for it demands confor- Gospel, and was finally annihilated. 
miti, and that can be s cured by com. The foll wing is a ce scription of one of 
pulsion. Nebuchadnezzar endeavored to the numerous and interesting scenes which 
convert the prophet Daniel by means of a occurred during the early days of Christi- 
fiery furnace anda a den of lions, and a!l anity in the Islands. 
sorts of punishments and tortures have been “In one of the visits which Mr. Nott 
resorted to by other zealots. <A re ligion of made to the residence of Taaroaril, for th 
the mind and heart, on the contrary, aims purpose of preaching to his people, he was 
at wnety of opinion and feeling ; and this lollowed by Pati, the priest of the temple 
can be grained only by convincing the judg- of Papetoatl, the district in which the mis- 
ment and influencing the affections. ‘This sionaries resided, ‘This individual appear- 
no force can accomplish ; and no man who ed to listen most attentively to what was 
acts on the principles of Christianity will § said; and, after the conclusion of the ser- 
ever resort to compulsion in his effortsto ¢ vice, he and Mr. Nott proceeded together 
propagate ll. The Sandwich Islanders, ¢ along the be ach towards the settlement. 
having gradually lost much confidence in ¢ AS they walked, Pati disclosed the feel- 
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ings of his mind to Mr. Nott, and assured |) m 
that on the morrow, at a certain hour, he 
would bring up the ido's under his care, and 
publicly burn them. 
was :stounling, it was 
too decisive and important in its nature, and 
promised results almost too momentous, to be 
true. Mr. Nott, repli d: “I fear you are 
jesting with me, and stating what you think 
we wish, rather than what you intend. I can 
scarcely allow myself to believe what you 
say.” 

“ Don’t replied Patil; 
‘‘ wait till to-morrow and you shall see.” 

The religion o Jesus Christ was the topic 
of conversation until they reached the settle- 
ment. Thearrival of the evening of the fol 
lowing day was awaited with an unusual agi- 


This declaration 


’9 


be unbelieving, 


tation and excitement of teeli The pub- 
lic adherents of Christianity were few (less 
than fifty ) and surrounded by jealous and 
cruel idolaters, who already began to wonder 
whereunto this thing might grow. Patil, how- 
ever, was faithfnl to his word. He, with his 
friends, had collected a quantity 
the the 
wood was split, and piled on a point of land 
in the western part of Papetoai, near the 


large national marae, or temple, in which he 


, ’ 


fiucl near 


the sea-beach: and, in afternoon, 


had officiated. The report of his intention 
had spread among he people of the district, 
and multitudes assembled to witness this 
daring actof impiety, or the sudden venge- 
ance Which they thought would fall upon the 
sacrilegious criminal. The 


their friends also attended. 


missionaries and 


«A short time before sunset, Patti appear- 
ed, and ordered his attendants to apply fire 
tothe pile. This being done, he hastened to 
the sacred depository of his gods, brought 
them out, not as he had been on some occa- 
sions accustomed to do, that they might re- 
ceive the blind homage of the watting popu- 
iace, but to convince the deluded multitude 
of the impotency and the variety of the ob- 
jects of their adoration aud their dread. When 
he approached the burning pile he laid them 
down on the ground. They were small, 
carved wooden images, and imitations of the 
human figure, or shapeless logs of wood, 
covered with finely braided and curiously 
wroughteinet, of cocoa nut fibres, and orna- 
mented with red feathers. 

Patii tore off the sacred cloth in which they 


were enveloped, to be safe from the gaze of 
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vulgar eyes, stripped them of their ornaments, 
which he cast into the fire; and then, one by 
one, threw the idols themselves into the 
crackling flames, sometimes pronouncing the 
name and pedigree of the idol, and expressing 
his own regret at having worshipped it, at 
others, calling upon the spectators to witness 
their inability even to help themselves. Thus 
were the idols which Patii who was a 
powerful priest in Eimeo, had worshipped, 
publicly destroyed. The flames became ex- 
tinct, and the sun cast his last beams, as he 
sank behind the western wave, upon the ex- 
piring embers of that fire, which had already 
mingled with the earth had 
been kindled, the ashes of some of the once 
obeyed and dreaded gods of Eimeo. 


over which it 


Patii was 


not on this occasion prompted by a spirit of 


daring bravado, but by the conviction of truth 
deeply impressed upon his heart, and a de- 
sire to undeceive his deluded countrymen; 
probably considering that, as his conduct and 
instruction had much to ex- 
tend and propagate the influence of idolatry, 


so his thus publicly abandoning it, and expo- 


heretofore done 


sing himself to all the consequences of their 
dreaded ire, would most effectually weaken 
their confidence in the gods and lead them to 
desire instruction concerning that Being who, 


he was convinced, was the only living and 
true God. 

Prussta.—Berlin.—It is said that a suspi- 
cious Catholic association, called the “ Order 
of Roses,” has been discovered in Berlin. — 
This confederacy seems to be organized asa 
lodge of various degrees and sections. It is 
headed by a Popish priest .and it is supposed 
that the society Was organized for the spread 
of Pepery amongst the lower orders. The at- 
fair was discovered by a Protestant servant girl. 

The Weser Gazette states that, in the eve- 
ning of the 26th ult., an estafette arrived at 
Posen, with accounts that an insurrection 
had taken place in the small town of Sambter, 
during which an attack was made upon the 
magazine, in which the artos of the Land- 
wehr are deposited. Itis also rumored that 
amine had been discovered at Posen, which 
had very nearly reached the powder magazine. 

A Berlin letter of the 9th, afier alluding to 
the revelation to the King by a private soldier 
of some conspiracy, and stating that he had 
been largely rewarded by his Majesty, adds, 
that at Posen, amongst the persons recently 
arrested are Count B., one of the most weal- 
thy landholders of the province, and all his 
stewards and agents. 

Itis stated that the provincial Statss of 
Prussia will certainly be transformed into a 
States General, 
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AMERICAN COPPER. 


The copper region commences at Choco- 
late River, a little east of Copper Harbor, in 
Lake Superior, and extends along the south- 
ern shores of that lake some three hundred 
and fifty miles to the British line, pursuing 
a north-westerly direction, The width 1s 
from one to twenty-five miles, according to 
the course of the ranges of trap rock, the uni- 
form concomitant of the ore. ‘This region 
abounds in evidence of ancient volvanic ac- 
tion, particularly in the frequent appearance 
among the ore of native copper. The ore 
appears in veins on the surface of the earth, 
and in rocks on hill sides. These veins vary 
in width from six inches to sixteen feet.— 
Some of them descend into the earth perpen- 
dscularly, others at various degrees of inclina- 
tion, and some of them, after performing a 
curvature under the earth, re-appear or ‘* crop 
out” again. 

The ores yield, or an average, about twen- 
ty-five per cent of pure copper—the purest in 
the world. The mines of Cornwall, in En- 
gland, yield only from eight to nine per cent; 
those of Bohemia about fifteen. The only 
mines in the world—except those of Cuba 
and Jamaica, of which we are ignorant—that 
rival in richness the mines of Lake Supefior, 
are those of Russia. ‘The latter also are the 
only ones worked with equal facility, 
being like the Superior mines, near the sur- 
face, and yielding, from the very commence 
ment of operauon, ample supplies of metal. 
The mines of Cornwall and Hungary are 
worked to a depth of twenty-five hundred 
feet and were excavated at an expense of 
three hundred thousand to half a million of 
dollars, before anything was realized. No 
shaft on Lake Superior has as yet been sunk 
to a greater depth than one hundred feet. It 
is remarkable that a copper vein never fails 
unless it crops out elsewhere. Interruptions, 
faults may occur, but conunued digging will 
strike the ore again. 


The cost of getting ore to the surface is 
about four dollars per ton, one hand being able 
to get out about half a ton per day. The 
cost of smelting or washing, so far, is about 
half that price—say altogether six dollars per 
ton. If the ore yield twenty-five per cent of 
metal, it is worth, at sixteen cents per pound, 
eighty dollars; ihus leaving a large margin 
for profit, after the expenses of working the 
mines are paid. 

Such operations have, of course, attracted 
operators, who have proceeded with equal 
celerity and silence to explore and appropri- 
ate the localities affording the best indica- 
tions of metal. Our Government, so far, has 
adopted the policy of Jeasing, at first in tracts 
of nine miles square, now of one only. The 
leases continue for nine years, at a rent of 
six per cent of the ore for the first three 
years, and ten per cent for the residue of the 
period, the tenant giving security for the due 
payment of the government share, and re- 
newing the boud every three years 
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Operations were commenced by two com- 
panies in 1—4. In —4 twelve more com- 
panies have begun working. 

The amount of money required tc prose- 
cute these undertakings rendered it expedient 
to form associations for the purpose. ‘To ob- 
tain acts of incorporation, however, would 
involve too much trouble and delay. The 
plan has therefore been adopted of vesting 
the title of property held by the several com- 
panies in separate sets of trustees, according 
to articles of agreement which specify their 
duties and prohibit the contracting of debts, 
so that a stockholder incurs no risk whatever 
of incurring liabilities that may affect his in- 
dividual property. 

The locations of these companies are ge- 
nerally in the neighborhood of Copper Harbor, 
on Kewena Point; those selections have been 
made not only for the apparent superiority in 
the quantity of ore, but from the conveuience 
to navigation, so that supplies of provisions 
and hands can be easily procured, and the ore 
or metal may be chiefly transmitted to market. 


The two companies which commenced in 
1844, are now ready with oxes for smetting 
or washing. ‘The Lake Superior company 
1100 tonson hand. The Pittsburgh and Bos. 
ton some one hundred tons, having been ex- 
tensively engaged in preparations. 

In addition to these Companies in actual 
operation, about thirty others have been 
formed, which will average about twenty-five 
hundred shares, at ten dollars a share. 

The total of all these stocks is about two 
millions and a half. It does not seem to be 
extravagant to estimate that all these asso 
ciations when at work, will bring into market 
a sufficient quantity of copper to amount to 
three hundred thousand dollars per annum 
beyond their expenses. ‘Ten or twelve bun- 
dred tons would be enough to pay expenses 
and produce that sum, and thus make the 
stock good for twelve per cent on its esti- 
mate value, Our importations of copper are 
now made from abroad and largely exceed 
this quantity. 

There are, however, unquestionably, ex- 
pectations entertained by the several compa- 
nies of supplving much larger quantities than 
this. And, from the enterprize, skill and 
energy of our people, we think that will be 
the case. The universal use of the metal in 
civilized countries, and the great extension of 
the demand that would ensue from a slight 
reduction of price, give ample assurance of 
an adequate and profitable market. 

We understand that it requires but a small 
suin—some three or tour thousand dollars— 
to commence these Operations in mining pro- 
fitably ; although, perhaps, much larger sums 
might be advantageously employed. ‘The 
companies already formed, however not being 
under the necessity of making great outlays, 
nor of waiting long for returns, will not be 
compelled to force large quantities of stock 
on the market, will be able to realize for 
themselves the fruit of that Sagacity and ener- 
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| gy that have given them the lead in thisun- §_ triarch, yet gathering around him in his age 
dertaking, ) his children of other generations- Full fif- 
° We almost forgot to state thatthe Lake ¢ teen centuries have already elapsed since its 
Superior Company at Eagle river, the New- first foundation stone was laid. During the 
York and Lake Superior Company, at Dead 2 sixth century, owing to the assaults of time, 
, River, and the Ontonagon, on the Elm river, ( and of human barbarity, it had become so far 
> 2 have found in their ores a large proportion ol dilapidated as to require to be refitted ; but 
2 silver, a quantity so great as to yield on its >) since that period, it has retained nearly the 
¢ separation from the copper an additional pro- same appearance which it now presents.— 
fit greater than that of the copper itself.— Within it, the Roman, the Gaul, the Goth, 
Boston Post. the people of many tribes, have successively 
¢ bowed and worshipped. At one time, the 
For the American Penny Magazine. , bigoted Inquisitionist, with mummeries, and 
PERIGUEUX. ? compulsory services scarcely less degrading 
| : than the disgusting origies of Juggernaut, en- 
Q Ancient Ruins found there. The Antique tered and held it in possession. At another, 
$ Gardens. Cathedral of St. Front, pro- the more reasonable and sincere Catholic 
2 ba'ly the oldest one extant. Ruins of an made it the sanctuary of bis pious devotions ; 
immense Amphitheatre. and, during the later religious wars, we find 
About 68 miles E. N. E. of Bordeaux it pron -eer-. Hog of the grand strong-holds 
¢ stands the ancient and pleasant town of Per- of : oe ae my sull hpdnogyecnes for the 
5 gueux. It haslong been knownascontaiming ¢ CSapentys Psa, Ce many 7s unborn. 
; antiquities dating back toa period long an- ‘ Everything within and around its old walls 
¢ terior to its possession by its present inhabit- > Wears an air of uniqueness. There is none 
> ants. » of that showy elegance about it, which is 
Some of the most splendid specimens of 5 ria Fo some of our modern churches; nor 
sculpture and architecture have there been ¢ Me oe 1 we — A see it thus—shall we call 
¢ discovered of which any age can boast. How it—delormed ¢ For we love to view these an- 
¢ or whence they came to be there, as they are, cient structures just as they were centuries 
» none can precisely tell. ‘They appear to be moe 5 have bry ang and sacredness 
of Roman origin, though the intermingling of . a nem, lor " aie no modern improve- 
§ the gothic would seem to indicate that they mew CON COMPERSRS. 
¢ were the productions of an age at least later here also is the amphitheatre, stupendous, 
5 than that which saw Rome in its splendor. though in ruins. We might, indeed, as we 
5 Probably the old town was built soon after gaze there upon that broad arena, almost be 
2 the time of the invasion of Gaul by the Ro- led to imagine, that we yet saw the sturdy 
Q mans, and not completed, until perhaps some gladiator meeting in deadly struggle the in- 
> centuries afterwards. furiated beast of prey. We might think that 
¢ In the year 1815, one of the wealthy citi- we still were watching those thousands of 
¢ zens of the place caused a portion of the spectators gazing in breathless solicitude, as 
>» best of the ruims to be uncovered, and over he rises in almost superhuman might, and 
¢ the spot to be laid outa large and beautiful lays triumphantly his gory antagonist at his 
C carden, with every piece of exhumed sculp- feet, and were listening lo their glad acclaim 
> ture and statuary arranged in precisely the as he is thence led amid his compeers crowned 
° came order as it was when dug up ; thus giv- with his well won laurel wreath. But the 
. ing the whole a very antique, and, withal, a illusion vanishes. Allis mute. Before us is 
' very imposing appearance. There were the nought, save the now dilapidated tiers, and 
¢ rich porphyry and marble vases, and baths crumbling walls and columns. ‘Yet even 
¢ and fountains, and there the delicately they are not destitute of awe-inspiring gran- 
¢ wrought pieces of sculpture, all looking like deur. | 
‘ so many costly ornaments in the garden of L he grand amphitheatre of Antoninus at 
2 some oriental monarch. Rheims, and that at Verona, two of the no- 
¢ This magnificent garden, with all its an- ¢ blest specimens ef Roman architecture now 
‘ tique furniture, he has generous!y bequeathed extant, except the colosseum at Rome, great 
2 to the town. ‘The corporation, peserving the >) 4% they are, would hardly stand comparison 
¢ same good taste, have laid the old ramparts ¢ with this stupendous structure at Perigueux. 
‘ into public promenades, so that the whole From appearance 20,000 spectators, at the 
L ? upper part of the place wears now the ap- least estimate, could well have been accom- 
¢ pearance at once of an ancient Roman, and ¢ modated. | 
S modern French town. ¢ One would almost be led to suppose that it 
5 Every step which the curious observer here ’ must have been intended as a rival to that of 
; takes, presents him with some new objects ¢_ the meiropolis itself; and doubtless it was.— 
; by which to recall the past—The cathedral § For the ruins here everywhere bespeak a 
2 of St. Front, undoubtedly one of the oldest 5 profusion of wealth in their construction no 
- of the kind in France, if not in all christene 2 less great than that expended on the same in 
> dom, still looks down there in its antiquated Rome. a 3 ‘ 
¢ grandeur upon the multitudes who throng it, 2 Why it is that Perigueux, (or Vesuma, as 
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list of cities, and become as one of the cities 
of the old world, we leave the* philosopher 
and antiquarian to decide. That it has gone, 
leaving scarcely other than its ornamental 
ruins to tell the history of its former magnifi- 
cence, is as unaccountable as it is true. 

W hoever now treads over these mouldering, 
fated remnants of antiquity, with anything of 
an observing eye, cannot assuredly fail to re- 
turn awe-struck, both with their grandeur and 
extent: and we wonder that it has not been 
more often visited by the curious of other 
lands. ‘They can travel to Rome and Athens 
by the thousand ; but few are found as foreign 
throngers at the retired, though not unknown 
and unattractive town of Perigueux. 

CYPRIAN. 


Selected for the American Penny Magazine. 
THE CHARACTER AND EXAMPLE OF 
THE PILGRIMS. 

BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 


Extract from a Sermon preached before the 
Legislature of Connecticut, at the General 
Election, May, 1791, by the late President 
Dwight. 


‘‘Tn our own country, the present period, 
though not a period of the most absolute 
declension, will yet furnish a ruler sufhcient 
allurements to a lukewarm temper and limit- 
ed administration. A bold and steady course 
of virtuous measures will usuaily produce 
opposiuon and obloquy, and,'in a degree, the 
loss of suffrage, and the loss of reputation. 
Cabals will undermine, jealousy misconstrue, 
rivalry misrepresent, and enmity biacken. 
Thus threatened, alarmed, and wearied, hu- 
man frailty will be too easily induced to seek 
the midway, inoffensive course of magis- 
tracy: a course, often leading to political 
safety, but oftener conducting away from 
duty and righteousness. 

‘But however frequently timidity and 
indifference may mark the public or private 
conduct of those who act in public offices, it 
is not because they are not furnished by 
Providence, wiih motives to strenuous virtue, 
sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently im- 
portant. 

‘In addition to those already suggested in 
this discourse, the remembrance of what has 
been done, to establish virtue and piety in 
this land, and of the biessings which they 
have produced, presents to the mind one of 
the most powerful and interesting. Superior 
to danger, triumphant over persecution, and 
glowing with piety, our generous ancestors, 
that they might leave to their children, this 
best of all legacies, braved every hazard, and 
Overcame every difficulty. Heaven, as if to 
try, to refine, and to beautify their virtues, to 
hand down to their descendants a glorious 
example of meek and matchless fortitude, 
and to give the world an illustrious pattern 
of Christianity, ‘‘ enduring to the end,” led 
them to seek a refuge in a distant and savage 
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wilderness, summoned the tempest to meet 
them on the ocean, and spread want and 
disease before them on the land. Chasten- 
ed, but not forsaken, cast down, but not de- 
stroyed, they submitted, yet they endured ; 
they suffered, yet they overcame. Religion 
was their constant, their angelic guest, a 
cheering inmate of every dwelling, a divine 
Paraclete of every heart. This heavenly 
stranger, since the aposlacy of man, and the 
closure of paradise, had travelled down the 
gloomy progress of time, and wandered over 
this inhospitable globe, shut out from the 
greatest part of human society, and, 1n most 
regions, but the guest of a night. Even in 
Judea, her proper dwelling place, she was 
often alarmed by violence, and often thrust 
out by corruption and idolatry; and when 
the Redeemer of men made that land his 
earthly residence, though, like him, she 
went about doing good, yet, like him also, 
she was shunned and persecuted, and “ had 
not where to lay her head.” Inthe company 
of his apostles, indeed, with the wisdom, 
strength, and loveliness which she had de- 
rived from his precepts, miracles, and ex- 
ample, she gained a noble, but transient tri- 
umph, and saw, with eestacy, her “ still 
small voice,’ vanquish for a season, the 
sophistry of philosophers, the power of em- 
perors, and the furious persecution of igno- 
rance and idolatry. But her transports were 
soon to terminate. In the midst of her 
friends, in the temple where her sacred mys- 
teries were celebrated, arose a new and most 
terrible enemy, and with a deadly wound 
pierced her to the heart. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


APPLICATION OF MANURE, 


From the Cultivator.—It has been said 
manure is the raw material of the far. 
mer, from which he manufactures his agri- 
culiural produets. Much, but not toomuch 
has been said in modern days, upon the 
modes of increasing the raw material. Per- 
mit me to call the attention of cultivators ; 
more particularly to its application. A good 
manufacturer is careful not only in procu- 
ring stock, but more especially in working 
up this steck to good advantage. With too 
many farmers it seems to be the aim to 
make and apply manure, not stopping to 
enquire how it can best be applied. Green 
and rotted, composted and clear, it is too of- 
ten applied indiscriminately to all kinds of 
soil, when and where convenience and 
custom may direct. ‘There can be no 
question that long manure is best adapted 
to hoed crops, and well rotted compost for a 
top dressing. But the principle, to which I 
would invite particular attention, is that 
given by the Creator to Adam, and legible 
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in all nature’s works, viz: that seed pro. 
duces seed after his kind; in other words, 
that like produces like. Look upon the state- 
ly trees of the forest. How have they attained 
their great dimensions? Who has been 
their cultivator, and what the mode of the 
cultivator? He who does all things well 
is their culturist, and their food the decayed 
leaves and branches that are annually de- 
posited at their roots, Man has been slow 
in learning the simple principle from the 
Great Teacher. It is but recently that the 
vine dressers of France have discovered 
that the prunings form the best manure for 
the ground. It has long been observed that 
hog manure is exceedingly well adapted to 
acrop of corn. Does notthe fact that hogs 
are generally fatted on corn, furnish 
reason for its adaptation? An experiment 
ofa good farmer in this vicinity, bears di- 
rectly upon the principle. Cutting the top 
of corn for fodder, he places the bottom 
stalks between the rows, and upon these 
stalks he turns back furrows : without fur- 
ther manuring or ploughing, he plants his 


the 


corn, and his crops are above the average of 


those inthe neighborhood. A similar ex- 
periment with potatoes has proved that the 
tops well covered at the time of digging, 
will furnish sufficient manure to ensure an 
equally good crop the succeeding year.— 
Onions, it is well known, succeed best when 
sowed onthe same ground year after year. 
Is not the rationale found in the fact that 


the tops are always onthe ground? Rye, 
has been known to grow on the same 


ground for a course of years, without being 
dimimished, with no manure than 
the stubble ploughed in. Chip manure is 
universally recommended for promoting the 
growth of young fruit trees. The where. 
fore is found in the same principle we lay 
down, that like produces like. Nature has 
furnished all seeds with nutriment in them- 


other 


selves the best adapted for the future plant. 
Who can doubt but the pu!p of the apy 
was designed as food for the seed as well as 
to gratify man’s appetite? The blade 
wheat and the of the 
solely upon the parent stock. 


| 


mwm.e 
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The principle we have thus briefly illus- 
trated and endeavored to prove, has impor- 
tant practical inferences. Ifthe principle 
is true, Lo top dressing can be better adapt- 
ed to grass than the alter marth left to de- 
cay on the ground. ‘I'he manure from 
stock fed on hay should also be applied to 
grass lands, while that derived from grain 
should be applied to farinaceouscrops. It 
is not necessary to carry these inferences 
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further. ‘They will suggest themselves to 
all readers of reflection. 
Extract of a letter from Lee, Ms. 
BERKSHIRE. 
A Queer Boot-Jack.—A \ate London Maga- 
zine, giving an account of the hunting adven- 
tures of the late Major Rogers of the Ceylon 


Rifles—says that he killed, in the course of 


his life, by his own hand, twelve hundred 
elephants ! Of course he had met with many 
singular adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 
One of these adventures is thus related :-— 


“He had just had capital sport witha 
herd of these animals—his four guns had all 
been discharged —when an unseen elephant 
madea charge at him from theskirts of the 
Jungle. ‘There was no help for it except to 
run, and for one hundred yards, Maj. Rogers 
kept justahead, feeling at every step the ani- 
mal’s trunk trying to insinuate itself found 
hisloins, A turn round a tree gave him a 
momentary advantage, which he made the 
most of by springing up into the branches 
(he wasas nimble as a cat, and as strongas 
al lion.) (ne foot higher ’ and he would 
have been out of the elephant’s reach: but 
before he had time to draw up his legs, the 
elephant had got him properly clenched in 
the coils of his proboscis. Sull, Rogers pull- 
ed against him, thinking it better for him to 
have his leg wrenched trom the socket than 
fall back bodily in the anmmal’s power. The 
struggle, however, did not last long, for, to 
the delight of the pursued aud the chagrin of 
the pursuer, the Wellington boot that the 
former wore slipped off, extracted the leg, 
and saved the life of poor Rogers. (Save us 
‘The dilemma, how- 
evef, did not end here: for the elephant, 
finding itself balked of its prey, alter destroy- 
ing the took up his qnarters beneath 
the branches and kept his expected victim 
in the tree for fwe nty-four hours, when the 
tappal, or country postman, happening to pass 
by, Rogers gave him notice of bis position, 
and on this being narrated to the nearest vil- 
lage, the was irightened by tom- 
tomsand yellings. Had this occurred ina 
deserted part of the Jungle, poor Rogers 
would inevitably have been starved to death 
in 


hoot 


elephant 
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Arrival Exrtraordinary.—The brig Indus- 
try, 25 days trom St. Croix, brought a tame 
Lion for the New York Zoological Institute. 
This “ litthe innocent” was re-shipped on 
board of the steamer for New York, on Satur- 
day evening. During his passage, his Lion- 
ship becoming weary of coulinement, madea 
rusii, while receiving vater, aad escaped 
from his cage into the hold, where he frolick- 
ed about, much to the discomfort of the crew, 
who were not at all inclined to dispute pos- 
session with him. Aftera sight of goat’s 
flesh, he was lured back to his old quarters. 

New Haven Courter. 
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The dog is not only tae companion of 
the idle man, the hunter and sportsman, the 
playmate of children, and the inseparable 
friend of old age, but he is often obedient 
to the yoke, patient and contented under 
heavy and daily toil. It is true, there isa 
great difference in the qualities and dis- 
positions of different varieties of the species, 
though perhaps less than we might im. 
agine, if we had made sufficient experi- 
ments to afford us ground to form accurate 
opinions. 


in the northern and most inhospitable 
parts of our continent, the large native dog 
is the only member of the animal creation 
which does not desert man, or turn his 
enemy. ‘The white bear is kindled to fe- 
rocity by the rigors of the climate, and the 
wolf becomes far more savage and terrible 
than in other parts of the world. But the 
dog, although so near ot kin to the latter, 
steps forward with characteristic benevo- 
lence, and not only cheers him, as elsewhere, 
with his unbought and half human friend. 
ship, but bows his neck to the yoke, and step- 
ping into the harness which in Lapland 
would be attatched to the reindeer, exceeds 
him in docility, and sometimes almost rivals 
him in speed, as he drags him on his sledge 
over regions no less cheerless and desolate. 
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‘TRAIN. 


To whitemen, the Esquimau and the 
Newfoundland dogs have often rendered 
important services, when venturing into our 
Boreal regions, on exploring or hunting ex- 
peditions, or, with the word of God in their 
hands, and its spirit glowing in their heart, 
they have braved the rigors of the north for 
the benefit of those families of our race, 
who dwell in the double cold and darkness 
of a long natural and moral winter. 


With loaded sledges Esquimaux some- 
times make but slow progress ; and so does 
the Canadian voyageur, or the English 
North-western wader, as our print repre- 
sents. How desolate a scene must be pre- 
sented to the eye from day to day, asthe 
forests rapidly degenerate into groves, they 
into clusters of stunted fir trees, and ere long 
only a few shrubs give place to the last 
traces of vegetation, which, in a thin coat- 
ing of moss, seem to have written on the 
rocks a melancholy warning to man to 
proceed no farther ! 





Macnetic T'kLEGRAPH.—Amos Ken- 
dall writes to the Union that the Magnetic 
Telegraph is compelled to stop (for the pre- 
sent) at Newark ; the directors not having 
succeeded yet in making it cross the Hud- 
son river, 
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LAKE SUPERIOR. 


A thousand little scenes like this, ever 
varying from themselves as well as from 
thers, present themselves to the traveller, 
most of the countries on the globe, and per- 
haps as often in our own as in any other land. 
To a refined taste, a practiced eye, and a 
heart at peace with all mankind, especially 
to one accustomed te turn ior his highest en- 
joyment to the contemplation of God, and to 
read his name and his glorious attributes in 
the works of his hands, how inexpressibly 
charming may such a scene appear ! 

To those of our readers who participate in 
feelings like these, who appreciate the beau- 
ties of natural scenery, and make it subser- 
vient to its highest and proper use, we might 
indicate Lakes George and Champlain as ob- 
jects worthy of being embraced in their fu- 
ture tours, or recommend Winnipiseogee Lake 
in New Hampshire, and indeed many other 
parts of our mountainous districts in the nor- 
thern, southern, middle and western states, 
where placid lakes are embosomed among 
the hills; or rivers, checked by some rocky 
barrier, stop in their course, and spread out 
a tranquil mirror to reflect the wilder beauties 
of the mountains. 
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Many artists of the highest grade have 
lavished their finest tints on landscapes, and 
almost incredible sums have been paid for 
their beautiful productions: yet the sun in his 
daily course presents thousands of sceneswhich 
they can never equal for the observer whose 
eye is directed by a heart in unison with na- 
ture, and the system on which her movements 
are directed. 


We our 
French rural poem, ‘ Les Saisons,”’ by Saint 
Lambert, and call upon our readers for trans- 
lations or imitations,— 


add a few lines from favorite 


O vallons! 6 céteaux! 
fertiles ! 

Quels charmes ces beaux jours vont réndre a 
vos asyles? 

O de quels mouvemens je me sens agité, 

(Juand je reviens 4 vous du sein de la cité! 

Je sens renaitre en moi le plaisir, l’espérance, 

Et ce doux sentiment d’une heureuse exist- 
ence, 

Que le monde frivole ott j’etois entrainé, 

Et son luxe and ses arts ne m/’avoient point 
donne. 

Tout me rit, tout me plait dans ce séjour 
champétre ; 

C’est lA qu’on est heureux sans trop penser a 
l’étre. 


champs heureux and 
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‘“Grecee in 1814: or a Greek’s Return to 
his Native Land.” 


EDITED BY THEODORE DWIGHT, J&- 








Continued from Vol. 1, page 807. 


CuaP. XII. 


Arrival at Samos.—Vathy.—My father.— 
Old friends and familiar scenes. —Recollec- 
tions of the Turkish invasion and the Greek 
naval victory. 

The vessel in which I crossed the strait 
was a small sloop, and had a strong south 
wind to encounter, which was quite too Vi0- 
This 
we found true, especially when we sailed 
round the northern end of the island, and 
turned towards the south, to coast along the 
Several times we found the vio- 


lent for our convenience or advantage. 


eastern side. 
lence of the wind so great, that we had to 
lower all sail, and wait awhile for it to mo- 
derate. 


The coast is generally bold and mountain- 
ous, but to a considerable extent under culti- 
vation. When we had approached those 
parts of the island with which I had been 
acquainted in former years, I found great 
pleasure in observing the various spots which 
I once had known. Here and there was a 
farm house on the hills which I could recog- 
nize as the habitation of some family of 
my friends; and now and then a small vil- 
lage would open to view near the water, 
and every thing at first seemed unchanged 
through the lapse of time. I, however, com- 
monly remarked some things which denoted 
change, as if the former inhabitants, or some 
[In more than one in- 


stance, I observed pieces of ground neglected 


of them had departed. 


and overgrown, where | had been accustomed 
to see fields or vineyards. ‘his I could ac- 
count for, as I had seen in Athens a consider- 
able number of the former inhabitants of 
Samos, and well knew there were many 
more scattered about Greece. 


At length our little vessel entered the har- 
bor of Vathy, and my native town lay before 
me. Our captain, I had ascertained, was 
acquainted with my father; and, wishing to 
take him by surprise, I had requested the sai- 
lor not to mention my name. But he did not 
keep his promise; for, soon after landing he 
named me, either by accident or by de- 
sign; and the secret was now out. It hap- 
pens that several poor boys of that place 
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make it their principal business to find 
out all the arrivals, and to carry the news to 
such friends of new comers as they have 
reasoi to think will give them some reward. 
One of these urchins learned my name from 
ihe captain, and set off with such prompt 
tude and speed for my father, that, although 
he was on the mountains, attending to some- 
thing on the farm, it was not long ere lie was 
on his return to the villages He met me in 
the street, and the meeting was most gratily- 
ing to me, though affecting on both sides.— 
Being prepared to see me in the first stranger 
he should meet, he recognized me through 
the changes of fourteen years, and saiuted 
me with much emotion, ‘‘Uié mou! Ule 
mou!” (my son, my son!) were the only 
words he was able to utter for some time; 
and I felt that that one moment was more than 
enough to repay me for all the labor and ex- 
pense that had brought me back to my fa- 
ther. 


Duricg my stay in Samos, I took great 
pleasure in revisiting Many spots connected 
with the interesting recollections of child- 
hood, and calling on families of old friends 
and acquaintances, I found a welcome at 
many a house in the town and in the country, 
and met with a considerable number of per- 
sons, and even families, whom I had formers 
ly known. Inall, perhaps I may say, I found 
some changes perceptible, and in most a 
striking alteration of some kind or other. At 
the same time I missed numbers who had 
withdrawn from ‘Turkish domination for some 
part of free Greece, being ready to relinquish 
home itself, rather than remain under even 
the slight and almost unseen supremacy of a 
power most detested by my countrymen.— 
Numbers of these, as I have before had oc- 
easion to remark, I had lately met with, 
chiefly at Athens: but it was pleasing to find 
somany as I still saw inhabiting their ancient 
abodes. A little observation proved to me 
that few of the changes going on among 
other Greeks had 
island. 


reached that secluded 
In many of the houses which I en- 
tered, [ tound the old customs and furniture, 
the low Turkish table still used at meals, and 
the people sitting on the floor. 

I ranged among the fields, climbed the hills 
and mountains, and wandered along the shore, 
Every turn, every new scene, every object pre- 
sented something toawaken my memory and 


affect my heart. What changes had the 
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conrse of time effected in my native island, 
my country and myself; and what calls did I 
hear to be grateful to God! 


[ieached Vathy on Wednesday, and not 
only received such a welcome as a son may 
expect from an affectionate father, but many 
expressions of joy from my old acquaintances, 
neighbors and townsmen, who were still re- 
maining in their old residences, and engaged 
in their former occupations, 


The town still wore its former aspect, with 
few differences discoverable by the eye. It 
always was a Greek town; even while under 
Turkish despotism in my early acquaintance 
with it, only about fifteen Mahomedans 
being found among its inhabitants. ‘They 
were too few to have much influence on so- 
ciety, even had they had any connection with 
it. I found things sull going on much in the 
former manner, with the advantage of pro- 
found peace. Those engaged in trade now 
had their little vessels arrive and depart for 
different points of the neighboring coasts, 
without risk or interruption; and the proprie- 
tors of land in the country were engaged in 
the labors appropriate to the season. I spent 
some time in friendly intercourse with my 
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old acquaintance, and made an excursion to 
the hill country with my father, to visit his 
litue estate, which he had come to the island 
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to oversee. It had been a favorite retreat of 
my early years: for I had begun when quite 

young to partake in the cares and labors of the 
vineyard and olive grounds, as far as my age 


i a, 


would allow, and took up my abode there, 


a a 


with some of the other members of the faml- 
ly, during the finest season of the year. 


¢ In beholding again the scenes of my child- 
hood, I was reminded of my former various, 
and often pleasing occupations in the fields. 
Not only was labor necessary during the day, 
but watchfulness at night: for the rich crops 
were exposed to depredations, and required 
the presence 0 f watchmen. It was the cus- 
3 tom, therefore, for all who had such lands in 
the country, to keep a few persons constantly 
Q on the ground for sever al months in the year. 
That period : always enjoyed highly; and it 
may be supposed that our manner of life 
: there had attractions Jor one of my age, when 
Se 


~~ 


the reader is informed ot the nature of the 


A 


lofty, fertile region and the mildness of the 
climate. My father’s farm lay at a consider- 
able elevation, and the road to it was long 
and laborious over a wild and rough region, 
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yet the spot itself had a rich soil and a level 
surface, being a small piece of table land, 
partly surrounded} by some of the highest 
peaks of the mountains. The weather was 
commonly warm and dry through the summer, 
but heavy dews at night made amends for 
the scarcity of rain; and the situation was 
as healthful as agreeable. Strange as it may 
seem to persons accustomed to other climates 
and circumstances, we always slept in the 
open air during our stay in that pleasant re- 
gion, and alwavs preferred it to the shelter 
of a house. Being provided only with a few 
clothes proper to spread over us, We stretched 
ourselves upon the ground, and a shower now 
and then, at long intervals, was the only an- 
noyance we ever had to apprehend. Plenty 
of fine fruit and pure air, among green fields 
and cool shades, with occupation enough to 
give us an appetite for food and sleep, free 
from severe labors, and with peace and har- 
mony, those seasons I have often looked back 


upon with emotions of peculiar pleasure. 


From some portion of those periods, how- 
ever, | must make an exception. The latter 
part of the time I had spent at home, far 
from being blessed by the quiet of peace, had 
been disturbed, and dreadfully disturbed by 
the war with the Turks. From the time of 
the commencement of that desperate strugvile, 
all parts of the Greek nation were distracted 
with apprehensions, hopes and fears. 

[t would be difficult to give an idea of the 
dread with which the defenceless Greeks re- 
garded the Turks, or of the dismay and con- 
fusion produced by a threatened invasion. — 

heir blood-thirsty character was well known. 
There was not the smallest ground of hope, 
in case of their having the power to destroy 
that they would be prevented from murder, 
robbery and barbarity of every kind and de- 
gree, by any feeling of compassion, any sense 
of shame, or any regard to either God or 
man. 

[ was at home when the rumors came of 
the first attempt to invade Samos; and the 
alarm at once became general. All seemed 
to have but one wish—to escape from the 
island. ‘The vessels then in our port were 
lilled as fast as possible, and my father was 
among the foremost to provide for his family. 
He made all arrangements for our imme- 
diate embarkation, having engaged a passage 
for us to the isiand of Syra. 

(To be continued.) 
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INHABITANTS OF THE SAHARA. 


‘‘The Arabs of the desert” is a term 80 
familiar to our ears, that we are apt to Ima- 
gine that they are the only race of men who 
make their abode in the great northern Afri- 
can desert, as well as that of Arabia. Our 
print represents some of these ; but there are 
bands, and even whole tribes, of different ap- 
pearance, manners and origin; and we copy 
the following accounts of some of them from 
the journal of the enterprizing English tra- 
vellers, Denham and Clapperton, who crossed 
the Sahara to Mourzook, with a caravan, in 
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In the route, the travellers had on one side 
the Tibboos, on the other the Tuaricks, two 
native tribes, probably of great antiquity, and 
having no alliance with the Arab race, now 
so widely spread over the continent. The 
Tibboos were on the left, and it was through 
their villages that the caravan passed. ‘These 
people live partly on the milk of their camels, 
which pick up a scanty subsistence on the 
few verdant spots that rise amid the Desert, 
partly by carrying ona small trade between 
Mourzouk and Bornou, in which they are so 
busily employed that many do not spend at 
home more than four months in the year. 
They are black, though without the negro 
features; the men ugly, but the young fe- 
males possessed of some beauty, not wholly 
obscured bv the embellishments of coral 
stuck in the nose, and of oil streaming over 
the face. They are besides a gay, good-hu- 
mored, thoughtless race, with all the African 
passion for the song and the dance; which 
last they practise gracefully, ana with move- 
meuts somewhat analogous to the Grecian.— 
This cheerfulness appears wonderful consider- 
ing the dreadful calamity with which they 
are threatened every day. Once a year, or 
oftener, an inroad is made by ther fierce 
neighbors, the Tuaricks, who spare neither 
age nor sex, and sweep away all that comes 
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The cowardly Tibboos 
dare not even look them in the face; they 
can only mount to the top of certain steep 
rocks with flat summits and steep sides, near 
one of which every village is built. They 
carry up with them every thing that can be 
removed, and this rude defence avails against 
still ruder assailants. The savage Tuaricks, 
again, were observed by Clapperton and 
Oudney in a journey to the westward from 
Mourzouk, and were found in their private 
character to be frank, honest and hospitable. 
The females are neither immured nor op- 
pressed, as is usual among rude Mahomedan 
tribes, but meet with notice and respect; in- 
deed, the domestic habits of this nation have 
much resemblance to the European. ‘They 
are acompletely wandering race of shepherds 
and robbers, holding in contempt all who live 
in houses and cultivate the ground; yet they 
are, perhaps, the only native Africans who 
have letters and an alphabet, which they in- 
scribe, not on books and parchments indeed, 
but on the dark rocks that checker the sur- 
face of their territory ; and in places where 
they have long resided every stone is seep 
covered with their writings. 


within their reach. 


Bilma, the capital of the Tibboos, was found 
a mean town with walls of earth, but sur- 
rounded by numerous lakes containing the 
purest salt, the most valuable of all articles 
for the commerce of Soudan. The inhabi- 
tants, however, though deeply mortified, 
durst not prevent the powerful Tuaricks from 
lading their caravans with it, and under-sell- 
ing them inthe markets. About a mile be- 
yond Bilma was a fine spring, spreading 
around, and forming a little circle of the rich- 
est verdure. ‘This was the last vegetable 
life that the discoverers were to see during a 
long march of thirteen days. In these wilds, 
where the constant drift causes hills to rise 
or disappear in the course of a night, all 
traces of a road are soon obliterated, and the 
eye of the traveller is guided only by rocks 
which raise their head; amid the sterile waste. 
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THE BEDAWEEN. 


This name, with the accent placed on the 
the last syllable, in pronouncing it, designates 
one of the most remarkable of the numerous 
tribes of Arabs who restlessly wander over, 
rather than inhabit, the Arabian desert and 
some portions of the Holy Land, and other 
adjacent countries. The poorest and the 
proudest of the human family is a term which 
might be applied to them with almost per- 
fect justice. 

We have no where found a more full de- 
scription of the history, appearance and man- 
ners of the Bedaween, and other tribes of 
Arabs, at least one which gave us a feeling 
of greater familiarity and interest in them, 
than the scattered notices we find in reading 
Professor Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 

Mr. Stephens gives us the following brief 
sketch of the Bedaween and his country. 

‘¢ Among these barren and desolate moun- 
tains, there was frequently a small space of 
ground, near some fountain or deposite of 
water, known only to the Arabs, capable of 
producing a scanty crop of grass to pasture a 
few camels and a small flock of sheep or 
goats. There the Bedaween pitches his tent, 
and remains till the scanty product is con- 
sumed; and then packs up his household 
goods, and seeks another pasture-ground.— 
The Bedaweens are essentially a pastoral 
people ; their only riches are their flocks and 
herds, their home is in the wide desert, and 
they have no local attachments; to-day they 
pitch their tent among the mountains, to- 
morrow in the plain; and wherever they 

lant themselves for the time, all that they 
~ on earth, wife, children and friends, are 
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immediately around them. In fact, the life 
of the Bedaween, his appearance and habits, 
are precisely the same as those of the patri- 
archs of old. Abraham himself, the first of 
the patriarchs, was a Bedaween, and four 
thousand years have not made the slightest 
alteration in the habits and character of this 
extraordinary people. Read of the patriarchs 
in the Bible, and it is the best description 
you can have of pastoral life in the East at 
the present day. 


The Emperor of Russia.—The Emperor ar- 
rived at Rome on the 12th, and departed for 
Florence on the 17th ult. He wus to leave 
Florence for Venice on the 2lst ult., and pro- 
ceed from thence to Vienna. A letter from 
Rome of the 18th ult., says that at his last 
audience with the Pope, the Pontiff said to 
the Emperor :-—*‘‘ At this moment the eyes of 
the entire universe are fixed upon us, and 
every Catholic is anxiously awaiting the re- 
sult of our interview.” This result will short- 
ly be made known. The Pope will make it 
the subject of an address to the Sacred Col- 
lege in the approaching Consistory, which 
will take place in the month of January. 


Other letters from Rome, of the same date, 
mention the conclusion of a sort of concordat 
between the Pope and the Emperor of Russia. 
The latter, it appears, made numerous con- 
cessions. He protested that it was without 
his knowledge or consent, the atrocities per- 
petrated against his Catholic subjects had 
been committed, and that if, on his return, he 
ascertained that the accounts published by 
the journals were well founded, their authors 
should not remain unpunished. 


M. Rienzi. one of the leaders of the last 


revolt at Rimini, had been arrested at Flo- 
rence, 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Honotvutvu, May 26th, 1845. 


Messrs. Epirors: A brief account of 
the, for this part of the world, novel proceed- 
ings, which have characterized the opening 
of the Legislatve Chambers, may be not 
without interest to your widely extended 
readers, who feel any curiosity in the poli- 
tics of this diminutive kingdom. Probably 
most of them are aware that, hitherto, go- 
vernment business here has been most Ir- 
regularly conducted ; the discussions being 
more after the fashion of Indian Councils, 
than anything else—over which missionary, 
merchant, or man-of-war captain, having 
her alternate influence. The consequence 
has been as might be expected—a loose, 
disjointed, unequal legislation, adapted nei- 
ther tonatives nor foreigners. The Legisla- 
ture now called together, consists of the 
best men of the nation, divided iuto two 

ouses—that of the nobles, embracing the 
ereditary and newly-created aristocracy of 
the long lom—and the representatives, elect- 
ol by the people ofthe several Islands, As- 
isted by foreign professional talent in their 
erviee, it is proposed, at this session, to en- 
irely re-organize the government, create 
n independent and well-informed judiciary 
after the model of that of the United 
“tates—re-codify the Laws, and do other 
mportant acts. That the Legislative 
Chambers should commence their session 
with due attention to forms and dignity, it 
was determined thatthe King should go m 
state, after the fashion of Victoria to her 
Parliament, and read before them his speech, 
A large hall was selected for the ceremony. 
A temporary throne was prepared in the 
middle—whilein the rear and front, spread- 
ing out semi-circular rows, were arranged 
the seats for the nobles, representatives, offi- 
cers of government, foreign diplomatic 
corps, invited guests, and others. The body 
of the house was thrown open to the public, 
and was crowded to excess, by people of all 
ranks, and classes, and nations, drawn toge- 
ther to witness a spectacle so anomolous, in 
Polynesia. 

Tuesday, May 28th, was the day ap- 
pointed. ‘To add to the decorations of the 
hall and throne, the old stores of past gran- 
deur had been thoroughly ransacked, but 
produced a “ beggarly account of empty box- 
es.’ ‘Two only ofthose stately and splen- 
did kahilis the plume-like insignia of roy- 
alty, at once so beautiful and appropriate, 
were to be found—and their feathers were 
worn and rumpled by age. They were, 
however, about twenty feet high, with mas- 
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sive and rich stafls—the one surmounted by 
black feathers on a white ground, the other 
by orange and crimson.—These were pla- 
ced so as to tower over the throne—over 
which was thrown the only real rich orna- 
ment of ancient royalty left. This was a 
feathered cloak, made of very minute yel- 
low feathers—two only being produced b 
a single bird—and attached with great skill, 
to fine netor gauze work, so as to form a 
brilliant and even garment, resembling 
delicate and malleable plates of very fine 
gold. It took eight generations of kings ‘o 
complete it. There were, also, the fine old 
spear of Kamehameha the First, and fea- 
ther capes, of scarcely less beauty than the 
cloak, borne by young chiefs, attendant 
upon the King ; but all of those rich hel- 
mets, and other articles, which elicited the 
encomiums of the early voyagers, for the 
skill and beauty of their workmanship, have 
now either perished, or been borne away to 
decorate the Museums of Europe or Ame- 
rica. In lieu of them, the nobles and chiefs 
wear the more glittering uniform of civi- 
lized lands, heavy with gold lace and gilt 
buttons, 


The diplomatic corps made a tolerably 
brilliant show. Commissioner Brown’s uni- 
form is certainly the neatest and most ap- 
propriate that has appeared here—plain 
and republican, but not wanting in effect— 
Consul General Miller was covered with 
silver lace and decorations. He escorted, 
on this occasion, the young and acomplish- 
ed Mrs. 8., recently arrived from Boston— 
The officers of the English war ships, 
Talbot and Basilisk, added not a_ litile to 
the show by the glitter of their arms and 
uniforms, and the effect of the whole was 
made the more pleasing by the rich and 
tasteful attire of some 50 to 100 ladies pre- 
sent. ‘The female chiefs here, by the con- 
stitution of the country, take an active part 
in governmental affairs; are governors and 
peeresses by birth. For this occasion they 
turned out in ail their strength,and if I can- 
not say beauty, although some are very 
passable, particularly the Queen, Mrs. 
Young and Mrs. Rooke, I may add size ; 
for to no inconsiderable weight of influence 
they add weight of body, and all have 
waists that would carry envy through the 
most populous harem of Stamboul. I do not 
think their average weight can be less than 
200 or 225 each. However, they were 
dressed with excellent taste, and appeared 
to very good advantage. One of the young 
female chiefs, Miss Bernice Puahi, scarce 
16, isa sweet girl, of good education, fine 
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features, approaching the Grecian, light § — Russta.—Sr. PetTersruncH.—It is stated 
complexion, and very lady-like manners — that the Imperial | —— Prince recently — 
She attracts admirers everywhere, but is a despatch to the Emperor at Palermo, ex- 
ere ' i ot ¢ pressive of the most serious apprehensions for 
very retiring, and said to be zealous in her $ the internal peace of the empire The system 
studies, > of religious prosecution and proselytism prac- 
The King was dressed in a very splen- - tised of late by the special direction of the 
did and costly uniform. He came attend- § Autocrat had created universal discontent, not 
ed by the Queen, his cabinet, anda military 2 only in Poland, but also in every province of 
escort. As he entered the building, the ¢ Russia, In many dioceses the Greek Bish: ps 
new royal standard, containing the national themselves had declined to become the instru- 
* : oy . » ments of that system, and the Holy Synod, 
coat of arms, designed at the Herald’s office 5 eashited amas tes Ganeanh Meme tl lenall 
in London, wholly from national emblems, ¢ thin oe , sence A . Ms! <p 
was hoisted for the first time, the brass band , The Drews Pelnes informed his father that 
struck up the national anthem, the gunsfrom > the Government was paralysed thereby aal 
the fort thundered forth 21 times, the whole that unless a sp ade Lacon 4 was applied, he 
company arose, and the King walked with ennai eet teens fee tien consequences The 
much dignity to his throne. His ministers Emperor, after reading that part of the de- 
and the Queen took the place immediately spatch drew up an ukase, which he immedi- 
in his rear, and all remained standing while aaaie ‘tereneniied on, Oh Defembasnh, divecting 
the Talbot frigate gave forth her royal salute, thet the operation of ‘thes ‘aeeteel -at loti, 
in compliment to the new Hag. Prayer was rance and persecution he suspended for six 
then made by the Rev. William Richards, manthe | 
chaplain of the court; after which, by com- The S; Petersburch Gazette of the 7th ult 
mand of the King, all seated themselves: contains an Imperial order, permitting the ime 
that isto say, all that had seats, for some estation of whent. sre, basher, enta. Gem 
hundreds were obliged to stand the ceremonies ones ten lg es. siete Ade enon. foome 
through. The King then covered his head, “sey 7 waliner duty. u ger. 13th of Sep. 
and in a distinct and really graceful manner, rebar ea Q46 i “eP 
read his speech, which you will find printed A fire —ane Tobolek. in Siheria. lately de. 
in the Polynesian, as well as the reports of Etroved a Somes sixty leagues in length, and 
the cabinet ministers, which reflect much eurenes cations ™ psf . \aneu tice ner: 
credit upon them, for the liberal spirit they sons perished in the flames, which destroyed 
manifested in recommending many useful one village, thirteen mills, eighteen hundred 
changes, favorably affecting both the natives and titty barns seventy-seven thousand eight 
and foreign residents, We have much rea- hundred stacks of hay, six hundred horses 
son to rejoice that the chiefs have been er and eight hundred and fifteen horned catile 
Wise asto take into their councils men of fee. Se 
such enlarged views, although for them to Aesoutee from St. Petersburgh, of Decem- 
give satisfaction to all is not to be expected, now Och. tute shat the chaaf twemeh af the 
hey, however, stand high in the estimation Neva was covered with ice, and foot passen- 
of the well informed and really influential ¢ 46.6 were able to cross it 
part of the community. ) gen ) arn 
Alter the King’s speech the houses ap- ‘§ nome mers 
pointed a committee to draft a reply, and ITaty.—Discovery of a Conspiracy.—lIt is 
then adjourned. I must confess that gratify- stated that a revolutionary plot has been dis- 
ing reflections filled my mind upon viewing covered in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
the well ordered and appropriate ceremonies whose object was the seduction ofa whole 
of the day, the absence of all that could be battallion of Tuscan troops, in order to invade 
set down as incongruous, the respect shown the toman States: twenty men of this bat- 
by this king, so recently absolute, to consti- tallion have fled. 
tutional forms, and to hislegislature and peo- ————— 
ple ; the reciprocal respect on their part; the St. Domingo.—At the last dates the Hai- 
becoming uniforms, decorations and dresses of tians. or Drench inhabitants, were collecting 
chiefs and people; the quiet, gentlemanly all their forces to attack the Dominicians, or 
deportment of all ; the ease and eloquence of Spanish on the other part of the island. 
the speakers; in short, the tout ensemble of re | | 
refinement and civilization. Sull more grati- “ a tiki 
fying was the reflection, that this order had; A Lecture on the Battle of Waterloo has 
been brought trom disorder and savage barba- been delivered in Boston, by Lieut. Halleck. 


rism, mm the short space of twenty years, by 
my countrymen. The contrast was, to me, 
the more striking, from having witnessed the 
past as well as the present.—Bcst. Atlas. 





Maple Sugar.—Mr. David Stevenson, of 
Tamworth, N. H., has made this year 2,800 
pounds—last year 3,200 pounds. 
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If he drew from it the solemn lessons which 
that sanguinary scene holds up to mankind, 
and especiaily to our countrymen, the lecture 
would deserve to be printed in letters of gold. 
If it breathed the war spirit of some of our 
lieutenants yet other men of higher rank, it 
undoubtledly deserves the disapprobation and 
contempt of the public. 
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To the Editor of the Am. Penny Magazine. 


My dear Mr. Dwight, 
I am puzzled to know 

What you did with those verses 
That I sent to you. 





Eighteen was their number, 
Trimetre in length ; 

In sentiment varied, 
Nor wanting in strength. 


I father’d them all: 
So, as father I’m styl’d, 
I’m anxious to know 
What’s become of my child. 


I gave you the right 

To decide as umpire :-— 
To shine in vour paper, 
Or blaze in the fire. 


Pray settle this query, 
In earnest or joke :— 
If still in existence, 
Or ended in smoke. 


Inform me the fate 
Of that rhythmical gem, 
And oblige the young rhymer, 
Yours truly— 


J. M. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

We design to publish facts and suggestions 
appropriate to the seasons of the year, to In- 
duce old and young to pay some attention to 
the propagation of useful, ornamental and 
curious plants, and to transmit such seeds as 
may be valued. We intend to give some 
hints respecting the birds, insects, and fishes, 
in their seasons, beside our usual notices of 
interesting facts in natural history. 

Our readers shall be made acquainted with 
the accounts we may receive from the various 
travellers now investigating foreign countries, 
Our biographical notices will embrace some 
of the philanthropists of Mexico and South 
America, Whom we have known and loved, 
as well as several Spaniards and others, 
whose characters ought to be admired by our 
countrymen. Our original plan of publish- 
ing lessons for use in families and schools 
will be more regarded in future; and a de- 
partment on religious subjects will enable us 
to introduce more subjects of that nature.— 





At the same time, important news, valuable 
books. discoveries in science, &c., will be no- 
ticed in their places, while our obliging cor- 
respondents, we hope, will havejess reason to 
complain in future of our seeming neglect, 
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To Our Otp Ssuscrisers.—The first vo- 
Jjume of the American Penny Magazine 1s 
completed now: the beginning, February § 
7th. Those who began with No. l will have ~ 
52 numbers, of 16 pages each, containing 
nearly 200 illustrative engravings, and a va- 
riety of reading matter, derived from a great 
variety of sources, foreign and American, 
ancient and modern. Of their value our 
readers can judge. Many new and valuable 
sources of information are continually open- 
ing to us. The experiment which we have ‘ 
made, of furnishing American families with 
an illustrated weekly paper, devoted to use- 
ful information and sound principles, intel- ; 
lectual, moral and religious, at a lower price 
than any similar work, promises permanent 
success. Those who wish to receive the 
next volume will please to send the money, 
($1) by the close of the term. Those who 
may wish to receive any or all of the back 
numbers, will be promptly supplied. As 
they are stereotyped, we shall always be able 
to furnish complete sets. : 

5 


To Our New Svupscrisers.—Those who 
have suhscribed for our second volume only, 
and been supplied with any of the last num- 
bers of Vol. 1, without charge, are re- 
quested to circulate them among their friends. 


They will be entitled to all the numbers of 
the second volume. 


To ALL our Svusscrisers.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 


lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 
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THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 
{dited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 
[s published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving i* by 


mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 
6 sets for $5. 
Back numbers can be supplied. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 
Enclose a One Dollar Bili, without payment jof pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the vear. 


“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”-—V, Y. Observer. 


“It should be in every family in the c 
NV. Y. Baptist Recorder. © 
~The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similarterms. Also many other papers. 


Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 


ountry.”— 


with the work for one year. 
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